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HISTORIC SPOTS IN WISCONSIN 

W. A. Titus 

VIII. ST. NAZIANZ, A UNIQUE RELIGIOUS COLONY 

Tell me, ye winged winds, that round my pathway roar, 
Do ye not know some spot where mortals weep no more? 
Some lone and pleasant dell, some valley in the West, 
Where, free from strife for gain, the weary soul may rest? 

Legend and history are strangely interwoven in the 
story of St. Nazianz, a religious colony founded in 1854 in 
Manitowoc County. The narrative begins in a foreign land 
in the middle of the last century, when Father Ambrose 
Osehwald, a priest in the Black Forest region of Baden, 
Germany, who had shown marked qualities of leadership, 
decided to bring the entire membership of his parish to 
America and there in the wilderness to found a colony 
in accord with his ideals. There were several reasons 
that contributed to their decision to leave the fatherland. 
The population had increased until the country was over- 
crowded so that it was difficult to secure profitable employ- 
ment. Then, too, Germany had just passed through a 
period of revolution, and the country was seething with 
unrest. Many of the German people had already emigrated 
to Wisconsin, and this influenced Father Oschwald to plant 
his colony in the Badger State. 

The group that left Baden for the New World num- 
bered 113 persons; and as the entire community was 
included there were none of the heartbreaking separations 
so common in the cases of individual emigrants. By 
selling all of their property the community was able to raise 
24,000 florins to pay the expenses of the long journey and 
to get a start in their new home across the sea. They 
left Strasburg in May, 1854, and after a voyage covering 
fifty-four days, landed in New York. Here they rested for 
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a time and then set out for Milwaukee, where they arrived 
in August and where they were greeted by the pioneer 
missionary, Archbishop Henni. While in Milwaukee the 
Reverend Oschwald purchased 3,840 acres of land in 
Manitowoc County at $3.50 per acre, on which he made 
a first payment of $1,500. An advance party of six men 
was sent to Manitowoc by boat and from there started 
westward on foot through the forests to the newly- 
purchased land that was to be their future home. 

There is a legend that when they arrived at the eastern 
boundary of their tract, a white ox appeared before them 
and that they followed the animal in its winding path 
until it stopped on the spot where the first church was 
built and where it still stands. This story is supposed to 
explain why the streets of the village wind and wind with- 
out any apparent reason for their crookedness. The 
brothers of the community admit the existence of this 
legend but do not vouch for its authenticity. The state- 
ment made by some newspaper writers to the effect that 
Father Oschwald was commanded in a vision to proceed 
to America and found a colony on this exact spot is dis- 
missed by the brotherhood of the present community as a 
fairy tale that originated in the mind of some outside 
narrator. 

It was on a rainy Sunday that the advance party reached 
the site of the future settlement, and it is recorded that the 
first duty they performed was to fell a tree, fashion it into 
a cross, and set it up as a rallying place for their devotions. 
Next they cut trees from which to build a log hut, sleeping on 
the ground in the meantime, and subsisting on boiled 
potatoes without salt. As they were putting the roof on 
the first log house, Father Oschwald arrived with another 
group of colonists and, cheered by the presence of their 
leader, they set about their tasks with renewed energy. 

The summer was cold and wet, and hardship and 
exposure brought on an epidemic of malaria from which 
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seven died and many others were greatly weakened. In 
spite of these handicaps, they cleared seventy acres and 
sowed them to rye during the first summer and fall. How- 
ever, they were unable to raise any food during the summer 
to carry them through the succeeding winter. They lived 
for the most part on a thick potato soup; but, with the 
utmost economy, the cost of food amounted to $2,000 
before they were able to harvest their first crop. Father 
Oschwald went to Milwaukee where he was able to secure 
a loan of $1800. 

During this first summer they erected the old church 
which still stands, although it is no longer used for divine 
services. This church, which meant so much to the little 
community, was twenty-four by thirty-two feet and all 
the logs that entered into its construction were carried on 
the backs of the men. The records state that as many as 
sixteen men were required to carry a single log, and that 
twenty logs were thus brought together in a single day. 
Their devoted leader was always with his men, doing his 
share of the labor and encouraging his followers with 
cheerful conversation. At night they gathered around him 
while he told them stories and read to them from his scanty 
supply of books and papers. The primitive church was 
completed and the first service held in October, 1854. By 
Christmas day following, the colonists had completed four 
houses, a community kitchen, a stable, and a blacksmith 
shop. 

The winter of 1855 was a severe one with much snow; 
very little clearing could be done, and the spring came so 
late that no grain could be sown. Twenty-two acres of 
corn and a considerable acreage of potatoes were planted, 
both of which crops yielded bountifully. During this 
summer a sawmill and several additional houses were built. 
The winter of 1856 was also a long one, and the crops of the 
following season were only fair. Ten acres of spring wheat 
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produced well and this supplied the community with bread 
for the next twelve months. Meanwhile a herd of twenty 
cattle had been acquired and a large barn for their stock had 
been built. The year 1857 was an unfortunate one for 
the colony. Fire swept through the village and destroyed 
several buildings, including the large stock barn. Six head 
of cattle were lost in a soft swamp where they had ventured 
for grazing, and the rest of the stock suffered much from 
lack of pasturage due to the dry season. Added to their 
other misfortunes the second payment on their land now 
became due and there were no funds with which to meet it. 
The land was advertised for sale by the creditors and the 
personal property was attached, but a wealthy man from 
Sheboygan advanced the money to meet all claims and the 
property was saved to the colonists. From a financial 
standpoint, 1858 was a satisfactory year and among other 
mprovements a convent was built for the Sisters. In 
1859 there was an almost total failure of crops, and the 
community had to be maintained by contributions from 
philanthropic Catholics throughout the country; but this 
was the last occasion on which the colony needed outside 
assistance. From this time the community was self- 
supporting; and a few years later it became very prosper- 
ous. In 1864 a tannery was added to the increasing indus- 
tries of the village, and there were also installed two looms 
for the weaving of cloth. 

It is interesting to note that during the first twenty 
years of the history of the colony all property was owned 
in common and all service was rendered without com- 
pensation other than food and clothing. Meals were 
served from a community kitchen, the unmarried women 
being assigned to this service. The married people lived in 
cottages, while the single men lived in the men's dormi- 
tory and the unmarried women lived in the women's home. 
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After the death of Father Oschwald in 1873, the bonds 
that had held the community together were to some extent 
loosened. The Reverend Peter Mutz, who had been 
restored to health by Father Oschwald and had later 
studied for the priesthood, succeeded to the leadership of 
the colony. Father Mutz felt that the married members 
and their children were entitled to the fruits of their labors, 
and he accordingly conveyed portions of the lands to these 
families. As none were bound to remain, some of the 
members drifted away from the neighborhood, and the 
colony dwindled until 1898, when its remaining property 
was taken over by the Society of the Divine Saviour, who, 
with the Sisters, now control about a thousand acres of the 
original holdings. Many beautiful buildings were erected 
by these two societies, and St. Nazianz today has an 
atmosphere that is decidedly ecclesiastical. 

From the records of the colony, as well as the accounts 
of his contemporaries, it appears that the Reverend Am- 
brose Oschwald was an unusual character. His ability as 
an administrator was exceeded only by his piety, zeal, and 
devotion to his people. He was fifty-three years of age 
when, in 1854, he undertook the great task of transplanting 
an entire community from its native land to a wilderness 
home four thousand miles away. From that time until 
his death in 1873, the good priest never ceased to labor for 
the spiritual and material advancement of his followers. 
He was a skilled botanist with a special knowledge of 
medicinal herbs. There was no physician within twenty 
miles, and people, both Catholic and Protestant, came to 
him from long distances for medical treatment. He is 
said to have been remarkably successful in the treatment 
of cancer; his reputation spread far beyond the borders of 
Wisconsin. To those of the Catholic faith who were ill, he 
taught the efficacy of prayer as an aid to healing, and thus 
the idea became prevalent that he cured by faith. This 
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was denied by his close friends; it seems clear that his 
familiarity with medicinal herbs enabled him to treat 
disease in a professional way, without resort to miraculous 
methods. Many still remember the kindly pastor who min- 
istered unselfishly both to their spiritual and to their 
physical needs. 

The St. Nazianz of today is a quaint rural community 
which, with a sufficient population, has never seen fit to 
become an incorporated village. There is about it a remin- 
der of a part of the Old World transplanted to the New. 
It is surrounded by a wealthy farming section, has a bank, 
stores, manufacturing plants, and all of the other adjuncts 
of a prosperous village. It has an artificial lake that was 
formed by damming up the outlet to one of the ravines, 
and on its banks may be seen the black-robed brothers of 
the Order in meditation and study, or the students of the 
seminary who are candidates for the priesthood. We 
also find here the lay brothers who spend their lives in 
seclusion and work the lands that belong to the Order. 
The whole ecclesiastical quarter is, while a part of the 
world, seemingly apart from the world. The casual 
visitor who is interested in this unique community will find 
the brothers kindly, hospitable, and willing to give him 
information about their work. They are happy in their 
environment, and the restful atmosphere of the place is in 
marked contrast to the strife and turmoil of the outside 
world. 
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